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DANIEL O'CONNELL. 

Daniel O'Connell was a Celt. He was born some four 
months after the farmers of Lexington and Concord had 
begun the harrying of Britain and all the circumstances 
of his origin contributed to make him the worthy successor in 
this work. His family was of pure old Irish stock. His 
ancestors had stood well in the ancient clans in the ante- 
English days. They had fought the English in Ireland and 
on the Continent. They had clung to the ancient faith 
when the Saxon had forced on the people a hated and 
incomprehensible reform. They had suffered loss of estates 
under the ruthless confiscations of the conquerors. In all 
the essentials he was fully equipped at the outset for win- 
ning the favor of the people of his heart. 

What, now, did it involve to be a Celt in Ireland at the end 
of the eighteenth century? It was to be one of the lowest in 
the social scale of that island. It was to belong to a popu- 
lation who were chiefly tenants in a society where the status 
of landlord was essential to any prominent position ; who 
were almost to a man Catholics, where Protestantism was 
the sole path to public or professional dignity or influence ; 
who were under the ban of a law which excluded them from 
the higher, and of a tradition and custom sterner than law 
which excluded them from the lower, functions and respons- 
ibilities of political service. Under these disqualifications 
Daniel O'Connell was born and was reared to manhood. 
At his death he was socially, professionally, and politically 
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the peer of any man in Ireland ; and he owed this to his 
own exertions alone. 

O'Connell was educated in France. The Catholic 
schools of that land were the chief resource of the people 
of Ireland who could afford the expense ; for as British policy 
had once prohibited, so it still discouraged, the intellectual 
training of Irish Catholics at home. His stay abroad was 
shortened by the developments of the French Revolution, 
and after studying for a time in London he was admitted 
to the bar in 1798. In that year begins definite!}' the 
career which we wish to trace. 

Seventeen hundred and ninety-eight is a date of gloomy- 
memory for Ireland. It was the year in which was enacted 
a sad tragedy of insurrection. The participants were, first, 
a small knot of Irish Protestants, intoxicated with the doc- 
trines of the French Revolution and filled with mad dreams 
of an Irish Republic ; -and second, a host of Roman Catho- 
lic peasants, of the most ignorant class, wholly incapable of 
appreciating the objects of the leaders, but ready with blind 
fury to visit on the English and the Protestants the accumu- 
lated hatred of generations. The uprising was a dismal 
failure. Protestant, or rather, perhaps, atheistic, Anglo-Irish- 
men could be no leaders for the Catholic Celts. The chief in- 
surgents were promptly taken and executed ; the rank and 
file gained a short success in one county, only to show them- 
selves unworthy of it ; fiendish atrocities by the Catholic 
peasants were balanced by hideous barbarities on the part 
of the Protestant soldiery, and the unhappy land sank into 
a shocked and shuddering stupor. 

The effects of this wretched affair on Ireland's politics 
were enormous. Most important for our purpose was the 
fact that it afforded the British ministry the long sought op- 
portunity to frame a final indictment against the Irish Par- 
liament. A legislature that could not prevent such out- 
bi eaks of race and religious malevolence was, -prima facie, 
unfit for its functions. With this plea, and with more potent if 
less honorable arguments, Great Britain forced through the 
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Act of Union, and in 1800 the independent Irish Parliament, 
by its own vote, ceased to exist. 

The depth of indignation, the intensity of rage, with 
which the abolition of their Parliament affected the greater 
part of all classes of the Irish people need not be described. 
To both Catholics and Protestants, to Anglo-Irish and Celts* 
the disappearance of this most conspicuous, most ven- 
erated symbol of political autonomy, was a grievance of an 
especially bitter type. Yet so cunningly and effectively had 
the promoters of the project muzzled the natural mouth- 
pieces of Irish complaint, that an oppressive silence hung 
for years over the island. 

During these years the genius of O'Connell was tem- 
pered by indignation and ripened by reflection. His first 
public address, a protest made in 1800 against the Union, 
was not remarkable for either thought or expression, but 
it struck the key note of his whole career. The theme of 
the youthful orator before the two hundred citizens of Dub- 
lin was essentially the same as that which stirred and fired 
two hundred thousand Irishmen forty-three years later at 
the Hill of Tara. Tn his youth he opposed the passage of 
the Act of Union ; his whole after life was a passionate 
struggle for its repeal. 

But a question other than that of repeal was the first to 
develop O'Connell's abilities as a leader. Before Ireland 
could become an independent nation, she must have a politi- 
cal people. While five-sixths of her population cowered 
under the religious and political despotism of the other 
sixth, she could neither attain nor derserve autonomy. To 
remove the disabilities under which the Catholics labored, 
and to raise the masses to political significance would be 
the first effective step toward repeal. 

For twenty years after the Union O'Connell devoted his 
time chief!}' to his profession. But he never lost sight of the 
Catholic question. His law practice grew steadily under 
the development of his peculiar ability. It was not the 
wealth that he valued so much as the reputation which was 
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the other reward of his energy. And he had less care for 
the name of first counsel in Ireland than for recognition as 
leader of the Roman Catholics. The character of the political 
situation afforded him ample opportunities for combining 
forensic with popular glory. Judges invariably, and juries 
whenever political questions were involved, were exclusively 
Protestant. Parties to suits, and especially defendants in 
the quasi-political cases were, for obvious reasons, mostly 
Catholics. With sectarian bitterness always at extreme 
intensity, and with anti-Catholic prejudice often the chief 
qualification for judicial position, the character of the just- 
ice administered may easily be imagined. From this com- 
bination of circumstances arose O'ConnelPs popular suc- 
cess. As counsel for a Catholic before a Protestant judge, 
prosecuting officer, and jury, he was wholly in his element. 
The Hibernian pugnacity in him made him only the hap- 
pier in the face of the odds. His vast legal learning held 
the judges in awe ; his exceeding keenness in repartee se- 
cured immunity from undue interruptions from the prose-, 
cuting officers ; and thus free, he treated the jury and the 
spectators who flocked to his cases to exhibitions of elo- 
quence, relevant and irrelevant, which never failed to move 
the profoundest feeling of all within hearing. 

He did not always get his verdict. On the contrary, in 
any important case involving political questions, he fre- 
quently based his whole address on the assumption that 
justice was hopeless. His most famous case was that of a 
charge of seditious libel against the editor of a Dublin pa- 
per. The article involved was in reference to the Viceroy, 
and was couched in terms which at the present day 
seem unwarrantably bitter. O'Connell had no hope of se- 
curing his client's acquittal. It would have been almost 
hopeless in a Catholic tribunal. But here was an admirable 
opportunity for an appeal to the popular prejudice. O'Con- 
nell, accordingly, devoted most of his summing up to a phi- 
lippic against the Protestant ascendancy. Under the thin 
disguise of an hypothetical case in another country, he de- 
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nounced the judges as prejudiced scoundrels. The jury he 
assailed to their faces in terms of unmitigated contumely 
and contempt, as a set of hypocrites, bound to find verdicts 
against Catholics without reference to the evidence, as a 
part of a general system bv which the Protestant ascen- 
dancy was to be maintained. 

As a stimulus to the Roman Catholic cause, the speech 
was wonderful success. But for the unlucky client the case 
was different. When the expected verdict of guilty was 
brought in, the prosecuting attorney made O'Connell's 
speech the basis of a motion for a severer sentence, and in 
spite of the victim's protest, even to the extent of disclaim- 
ing his counsel, the court acted upon the suggestion. 

Such instances as this illustrate how O'Connell gained 
the attention of Ireland. As he travelled on the court cir- 
cuits from one end of the island to the other, his fame 
spread to the remotest nooks of the country, and touched 
the despised Celts with the consciousness of new possibili- 
ties. But it was not alone in the courts of law that the rep- 
utation of the man was developed. His relations with the 
Catholics were not exclusively professional. His sympathy 
with their burdens was not entirely altruistic. As a devoted 
and conscientious adherent of the ancient church, O'Con- 
nell experienced in his own personal situation the limita- 
tions with which his people were so closely surrounded. It 
was to the better class of Catholics that the existing legal 
restrictions were now the most galling. Exclusion from 
office or from professional honors at the hands of the gov- 
ernment could not seriously oppress the peasants. But to 
the Catholic landlord, who saw all the sources of influence 
and authority in his county irrevocably in the hands of his 
less worthy and less honorable neighbor, and to the Catho- 
lic lawyer who, in the distribution of the dignities and emol- 
uments of bench and bar, was passed over for some obscure 
but sufficiently bigoted Protestant, the sting of inferiority 
was very real. O'Connell early gave evidence that in the 
law he was worthy of every honor ; but none was forthcoming, 
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so far as official recognition was concerned. He early mani- 
fested an oratorical talent which, combined with his other 
qualities, was conclusive as to his political genius ; but there 
was no room tor a Catholic in local or imperial government. 
The consciousness of these facts was ever a source of bit- 
terness to O'Connell. He was ambitious and he knew his 
power. He was a natural leader, who in another country 
would have been a statesman, but in Ireland was obliged to 
be a demagogue. 

The peculiarities of his genius made him from the out- 
set conspicuous in the movement of the Roman Catholics for 
relief from their burdens. Pitt, when forcing the Union, had 
intimated that relief should follow that measure. Ten years 
later the promise was as far from fulfillment as ever. The 
natural leaders of the Catholics — the few nobles, the higher 
clergy, and the wealthier old families — interested them- 
selves in a quiet way, from time to time, bv discussing their 
grievances and bringing them to the attention of the gov- 
ernment. But the Orange Society, which embraced most of 
the leading Irish Protestants, always interposed vehement 
objections to any change, and with unvarying success. 

In 1805 a feeling began to be manifest among the Cath- 
olics that something in the waj? of public and formal peti- 
tion to Parliament for relief would be desirable. Objection 
was made bv the more conservative leaders on the ground 
that dignified silence was their proper attitude, and that noth- 
ing could more worthily and efFectivley appeal to Parliament 
than the plain facts of the injustice done them. It was at 
this time that O'Connell appeared in the field where he was 
destined to immortalize himself. Here began that career 
of activity in immediate connection with the Roman Catholic 
cause which never ceased, which scarcely relaxed, till all 
legal disabilities were a thing of the past. 

Nothing was further from O'Connell's nature than a pol- 
icy of silence, dignified or undignified, in any public cause, 
and particularly in one involving as it seemed to him the 
most fundamental principles of justice. He threw himself 
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with ardor into the movement tor petition, and contributed 
much to its success. From this beginning was developed the 
svstem bv which some reminder of Roman Catholic griev- 
ances was presented at almost every session of Parliament for 
twenty vears. O'Connell assumed from the outset a promi- 
nent position in the little group of leaders who represented 
the cause at Dublin. His energy and boldness excited some 
protest from the more timid and conservative of his col- 
leagues, but his eloquence and enthusiasm were ex- 
ceedingly effective with the masses. Though the measures 
of agitation which he proposed startled his friends as 
well as their numerous and vigilant Orange enemies, yet 
his legal acumen was in general fully equal to the task of 
avoiding the snares and pitfalls with which the statutes 
abounded. In the course of four or rive years from the in- 
ception of the movement, Catholic relief was the greatest 
question of the day in Ireland, and in the British Parlia- 
ment itself was exciting attention even in the midst of the 
absorbing topics of the Napoleonic war. 

And almost imperceptibly O'Connell had come to be in 
Ireland the most influential Catholic. Not that he was the 
nominal leader. Lord Fingal, the oldest of the small body 
of Irish Catholic peers, was by the traditional order of 
things, entitled to the first distinction ; and the archbishops 
and bishops of the church were respected as the natural 
guardians of its interests. But in comparison with their 
cautious diplomatic course, full of obsequious deference to 
established authority, the bold and positive programme laid 
down by O'Connell, his insistence on equal rights as nat- 
ural justice, his scathing denunciations of the Orangemen 
and his utter defiance of the scandalized government's puny 
efforts to entrap him in the meshes of the law — all exer- 
cised a wonderful fascination on the rank and file of his 
fellow religionists. 

And yet between 181 5 and 1820 the cause of relief fell ap- 
parently into hopeless decay. The reason was primarily a 
division among the Roman Catholics themselves. Bickering 
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and dissension on questions of policy engendered indeci- 
sion and weakness. O'Connell and the people maintained 
that unqualified emancipation must alone be the aim of the 
movement. To the old leaders and the upper classes any 
relief seemed worthy of acceptance, even though obtained 
under unpalatable conditions and limitations. A very nat- 
ural antagonism between the radical ideas of O'Connell and 
the conservative policy of the so-called natural guardians 
of the church, contributed to increase the tension. The 
whole movement for relief fell into desuetude, and the gov- 
ernment at Dublin took advantage of the situation in 
181 5 to forbid any further meetings of the Catholic Com- 
mittee, the body of which had conducted the agitation. 

Thus may be said to have closed the preparatory stage 
of O'Connell's career. For eight years after the dissolution 
of the Catholic Committee there was no systematic agita- 
tion. Bills for relief were pretty regularly before Parlia- 
ment, but were always voted down at an early stage of their 
consideration. O'Connell busied himself with various devices 
for keeping up the interest of the people in the question. As 
no formally organized meeting of representatives was al- 
lowed by the government, he instituted series of aggregate 
meetings as they were called — public assemblies like our 
mass-meetings. These he encouraged in all parts of the 
country, and himself verv frequently addressed them. He 
wrote public letters to the press, and in all possible ways 
sought to keep in motion the forces of public sentiment. 
But not till 1823 did he hit upon the idea which realized all 
his desires. In that year was founded his famous Catholic 
Association. 

By this time a marked liberalizing tendency was dis- 
cernible in the British public mind. In Ireland itself a 
very respectable number of Protestants were favorable to 
the grant of all political rights to the Catholics, and in Eng- 
land only the more extreme Tories were absolutely against 
it. But these same Tories dominated the British govern- 
ment, with their stronghold in the House of Lords. Keep- 
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ing their eyes fixed on the past three centuries, they reso- 
lutely refused to consider the evidences of change in Irish 
conditions which were urged upon their attention. An Irish 
Catholic embodied two things which no Tory could regard 
as compatible with concern in the exalted and exclusive 
business of politics : first, he was an Irishman ; second, he 
was a Roman Catholic. The synonyms to these terms were 
piously believed to be "miscreant" and "traitor." These 
views, based primarily on dense ignorance and hide- 
bound prejtidice, were diligently fostered and sustained 
by that faction of the Protestants in Ireland to whom the 
possession of a divine right to hold or control all the offices 
of government there was a cardinal fact of creation. It 
was through the medium of this faction that Englishmen de- 
rived what vague ideas they had about Ireland. The formal 
organ of the violent anti-Catholic feeling was the Orange 
Societv. In this association, secret and oath-bound, was con- 
centrated all that was most hateful to the mass of the Irish peo- 
ple. Among its members were included the leading officials of 
the Dublin administration, and the symbol of its character 
was its famous toast : " The glorious, pious, and immortal 
memory of William. Prince of Orange." 

The forces with which O'Connell had to reckon in as- 
suming the position of Irish Catholic leader, were these: 
On the one side the British Tory government, its depend- 
ency the Irish administration, and that part of the Irish 
popular sentiment which was represented by the Orangemen ; 
on the other side the liberal sentiment in England, finding 
representation more or less in the Whig party, the corres- 
ponding partv among the Protestants in Ireland, the mass 
of Irish Catholics as a whole, and finally the "Ribbon- 
men," that particularly troublesome part of the Catholics 
which was addicted to agrarian agitation. 

To secret societies and to methods tending to physical 
force, O'Connell was constitutionally opposed. He sought 
first to inspire all about him with his own firm conviction 
that he could achieve at least the relief of the Catholics by 
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wholly constitutional means. The chronic disorder and 
lawlessness promoted by the " Ribbonmen " were obstacles 
to his purpose ; for they gave the pretext for coercion. The 
intervals were rare, indeed, when the Irish magistrates were 
not authorized by law to exercise perfectly arbitrary power 
in suppressing newspapers, prohibiting meetings, imprison- 
ing suspects, and other similar proceedings. Absolute force 
was the favorite way then, as it has continued to be most of 
the time since, to control the irrepressible Irishmen. But 
the danger of such exceptional authority was widely recog- 
nized by the liberal thinkers of the day, and the likelihood 
of its abuse when lodged in the hands of a class bitterly 
hostile to the mass of the people, was freely conceded. It 
was the standing complaint of O'Connell that the coercion 
laws enacted to suppress the " Ribbonmen," were chiefly 
employed against perfectly lawful efforts to secure Catholic 
relief. The same situation that exists to-day was the text 
of his invective : a population struggling for suppressed 
rights, ruled by arbitrary power vested in officials who bv 
race and religion, by traditional prejudice and present inter- 
est, were wholly antipathetic to any such claims. 

The laws against secret associations were very vigorous, 
and by what was known as the Convention Act. every 
meeting of persons who should assume to be delegates from 
other bodies was prohibited. O'Connell's organization, 
therefore, must be public and must be free from all repre- 
sentative character. Qualification for membership was 
very simple — merely the payment of a guinea a year. The 
management was in the hands of a committee, self-chosen, 
and distinctly disclaiming to represent anybody. O'Con- 
nell was the soul of the organization. He it was who in- 
duced leading men, both lay and clergy, to give the affair 
their sanction and support. He did about all the work that 
was done to arouse a public interest that had become torpid. 
He wrote and spoke incessantly, giving up his law prac- 
tice very largely for that purpose. At first the meetings 
of the Associations were so small as to be contemptible. 
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Gradually attention was attracted. Membership, and hence 
funds, began to increase. The more conservative Catholics, 
who maintained their old suspicions of the bold and impet- 
uous agitator, were gradually won over by his enthusiastic 
but scrupulously law-abiding policy. With the adhesion of 
the. leading Roman Catholic clergy, O'Connell saw his way 
clear to a project that promised everything. The lesser 
clergy, the parish priests, were the most intimate and nat- 
ural leaders of the great masses of the people. With the 
aid of this lowest order of the hierachy the common people 
could be brought into the movement, and all Ireland could 
work in unison. 

Gradually, then, the membership of the Association was 
extended along these lines. Encouraged by the example of 
their superiors, every priest took up the work. Subordi- 
nate branches of the Association were opened everywhere. 
Weekly meetings to protest against the restrictions on the 
Roman Catholics were held in every parish in the kingdom. 
O'Connell was everywhere and everything. He made 
speeches, wrote letters, held consultations, gave counsel, 
but in all kept before every one the first principle of the 
movement — that no law must be violated, no physical 
force must be thought of. In 1824 he carried out the plan 
of the " Catholic Rent." subscriptions of a pennv a month 
for the use of emancipation. That amount entitled the sub- 
scriber to associate-membership in the great organization. 
The project was a wonderful success. Money began to 
flow in in amounts that astonished O'Connell himself. 
Every parish had its collector, usually the parish priest. 
The desire to subscribe became almost a craze. The entire 
Roman Catholic population, and no small number of liberal 
Protestants, were consolidated into a single effective ma- 
chine, and at the lever that controlled the whole stood 
O'Connell. Newspapers were established favorable to the 
cause, chapels were built where Orange influence had pre- 
vented it before, lawyers were provided capable of main- 
taining the interests of Roman Catholics before prejudiced 
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magistrates, petitions were prepared to go to Parliament, 
and in many other ways the consciousness of their rights 
and strength was inspired, not only in the Roman Catholics 
themselves, but in their enemies. 

Two years after the foundation of the "Catholic Asso- 
ciation," it, and not the legal authorities, was the real gov- 
ernment of Ireland. And this, though no law had been 
violated. Sir Robert Peel, then Irish Secretary of the 
British Ministry, and popularly known in Ireland as Orange 
Peel, determined that the Association must be suppressed. As 
no act existed by which this could be effected, a law devised 
especially for the purpose was duly enacted, but as the right 
to meet and petition for redress of grievances was a most 
sacred and fundamental principle of much vaunted English 
liberty, it was not considered wise to deny it entirely. Here 
was O'Connell's opportunity. The "Catholic Association " 
promptly dissolved ; but in a month or so a new one was 
organized on a plan which carefully avoided every feature 
which the law declared illegal. And thus the agitation con- 
tinued on precisely the same lines as before. O'Connell 
boasted that he could drive a coach and six through any 
Act Parliament might pass to suppress him, and the govern- 
ment was obliged to confess that on this occasion he was 
successful. 

In 1829 the primarv object of the great agitator — the 
liberation of the Roman Catholic voters from the dictation 
of Protestant landlords — was obtained. The state of af- 
fairs in Ireland by that time was, from the point of view of 
legitimate government, intolerable. Some forms of author- 
ity' were maintained by the administration, but as to real 
power, it had none. An ordinance of the Lord-Lieutenant 
had effect onlv as it was endorsed by the Association ; a 
resolution of the latter had immediately the effect of law- 
And the Association was, in fact, Daniel O'Connell. On 
the will and word of that one man, hung practically the ex- 
istence of organized society. Forcible measures for over- 
throwing the agitator were impossible, for. as the Lord- 
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Lieutenant confessed, the army was so contaminated with 
the prevailing sentiment, that it could not be trusted, and 
English public opinion had manifested unmistakable sympa- 
thy with the cause of the Roman Catholics. 

The climax came when O'Connell himself, incapable as 
he was of taking his seat, was elected a member of Parlia- 
ment. Befcre the prospect of a never-ending series of 
Catholics presenting themselves to the House onlv to be re- 
fused admittance, with all the series of excitement, which 
that would occasion, the ministry gave way. In the House 
of Commons Sir Robert Peel, and in the Lords the Duke 
of Wellington — both long distinguished as uncompromising 
foes of Catholic rights — carried through the bill opening 
parliament and all the offices of the government save two to 
the hated sect. This was O'Connell's greatest triumph. 
Spitefully denied the privilege of sitting by his first election, 
he was returned a second time and took his seat in the 
midst of his English foes. But here English doggedness 
triumphed over Irish enthusiasm. That the Catholics should 
have the right to hold office it had been necessary to con- 
cede ; but that they should actually exercise the right could 
never be allowed. After a time of hesitation and negotia- 
tion the English politicians finally revealed a resolution to 
continue Irish government under the old system, and to deny 
the agitator any voice in its counsels. And O'Connell as 
promptly opened the batteries of another agitation — this 
time for Repeal of the Union. 

The old association had been again and finally disolved 
at the attainment of emancipation. The ministry, in an in- 
comprehensibly silly attempt to maintain its dignity, had 
coupled with the Catholic relief bill an act to abolish the or- 
ganization which had really secured it. And in utter 
despair of repressing O'Connell by any form of law, they 
had resorted to the principle of absolutism and enacted that 
the lord lieutenant should for two years be authorized to 
suppress by force any association or assembly which he 
chose to declare dangerous. So long as this act continued 
u 
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in force not even the genius of O'Conuel] sufficed to 
evade it. 

But meanwhile, as member of parliament the great agi- 
tator had taken a prominent part in the legislation of the 
day. It is proverbially difficult for a man whose habits of 
thought and speech have been fixed in other fields to suc- 
ceed in the House of Commons. Many were the pro- 
phecies that the rough eloquence which had led the Irish 
masses would fail utterly before the critical judgment of the 
British law-makers. But all such anticipations were falsi- 
fied ; from his first appearance he compelled attention by 
the strength and variety of his endowments. In business 
not pertaining to Ireland he sided strongly with the liberal 
and reforming policy of the Whigs. And some slight im- 
provements in Irish conditions were thus effected, but it was 
not till 1835 that long foreshadowed changes in British 
politics and effective management of Irish elections gave 
to O'Connell, with some forty Irish members pledged to re- 
peal, the balance of power in the House, and with it the 
opportunity to use parliamentary methods as his main re- 
liance for the improvement of his people. He stood then 
where Parnell stood in 1885, and he set the example which 
the latter followed of turning to the most liberal of the Eng- 
lish parties for mutual support. 

For about five years from this time the centre of O'Con- 
nell's activity was in the House of Commons. The Eng- 
lish Whigs — to whom he had more than once applied the 
stern alliteration, "bloody, base and brutal" — but who 
were always more inclined than the Tories to favor the 
Irishmen's views of their own rights, now bid for the re- 
pealer's parliamentary support by a thorough reform in the 
administration at Dublin. A lord lieutenant was appointed 
who entered into close relations with O'Connell. The agi- 
tator himself was intended for the responsible office of At- 
torney General for Ireland, but at the last moment the sug- 
gestion aroused such intense hostility in official circles that 
it had to be abandoned. The lesser administrative positions 
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.were tilled with men of liberal views and without reference 
to religions belief. Catholics actually became influential in 
the government and a long cherished dream of O'Connell's 
was realized. 

But while the government in Ireland was thus acting up 
to its understanding with O'Connell the success of the com- 
pact in the Halls of Parliament was not so striking. The 
House of Lords was more of a real power in the British 
Constitution then than it is now, and stung to frenzy by the 
evidence of O'Connell's influence, in each case rejected the 
bills, or so modified them as seriously to impair their desired 
effect. 

But their surest ground for confidence in this position 
was the consciousness of a quiet but profound discontent, 
pervading all influential classes of English society, at the 
sight of a British ministry dependent on O'Connell and his 
Repealers who faithfully and earnestly supported Lord 
Melboure's administration but with steadily waning con- 
fidence in its power to bring about the Irish reforms which 
it had undertaken. As measure after measure failed and 
the signs of approaching Tory triumph multipled, O'Con- 
nell's thoughts turned more and more to the renewal of his 
old and congenial career in the midst of his enthusiastic 
countrymen. As early as 1838 he founded the Precusor 
Society, which by its name intimated a renewal ot agitation. 
Three years later a general election for parliament resulted 
in a sweeping triumph for the Tories. Peel, the life-long 
adversary of all that was dear to O'Connell, became prime 
minister and the Liberator resolved to precipitate the ques- 
tion of the Irish parliament. 

The experience of emancipation furnished the plan of 
action. With only a change of name all the main features 
of the earlier agitation were reproduced. There were now 
the Repeal Association and the " Repeal-Rent " and in- 
creasing petitions for repeal. That time had produced some 
modification in Irish conditions, however, was manifest from 
the fact that in 1842 the Mayor of Dublin, ever regarded as 
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the stronghold of Tory and Orange sentiment, was none 
other than O'Connell himself, the first Roman Catholic ever 
in that position. His administration was so conducted as 
to further the great project in his thoughts. The Repeal of 
the Union must be a national demand. It must not be 
based upon the wishes of Catholics or of Protestants, but of 
Irishmen. The rights he had secured for the Catholics were 
to be onlv the preliminary step toward the effective asser- 
tion of the rights of the whole Irish nation. This idea dis- 
tinguishes the Repeal agitation from that which had pre- 
ceded. 

O'Connell, therefore, devoted every effort to the extinction 
of ancient prejudice between the rival churches. His ad- 
minstration as chief magistrate of Dublin was to the strictest 
measure just and impartial. He even sought some definite 
understanding with prominent Orangemen for joint action 
against the common oppressor. No English party, however 
well-meaning, had the ability to give just government to 
Ireland. The Whigs had tried it and failed. The Tories 
would never try it. But if he could destroy the iniquitous 
bond which made Irish legislation dependent upon English 
legislators, and restore to Ireland her own parliament he felt 
that justice, liberty and peace would return. 

Colorless abstract considerations of high political philo- 
sophy or of ancient constitutional history were not the 
materials with which an agitator must work, especially 
among the Celts. Not even if he were willing, was O'Con- 
nell able to make any appeal to history which to the masses 
was not an appeal to prejudice. Nor could he. if he wished 
argue a nation's right to its own peculiar parliament which 
should not at least suggest the right to its own peculiar king. 
And a people so susceptible as the Irish to influences of 
tradition could scarcely hear the constant recital of their 
woes since England's rule began, without impulsive yearn- 
ings for the days of the Celtic kings with whose deeds 
the ancient chronicles were filled. 

Tn fact O'Connell in evoking the spirit of nationality in 
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the cause of Repeal aroused a power which he himself 
could scarcely control. The mighty passions which his 
portrayal of Ireland's wrongs called into play were with 
difficulty tamed to the restraints of the law. A large ele- 
ment of the populace were quite read}' to substitute physical 
force for that moral pressure which alone their leader ad- 
vised ; their readiness was materially stimulated by a knot 
of enthusiastic and talented young writers who associated 
themselves with the Repeal movement, but who, inspired by 
the revolutionary spirit of the age, sounded in the stirring 
literature of the day a note of patriotism which harmonized 
much more with the thought of a separate Irish republic than 
with that of a semi-dependent kingdom. Even G'Connell 
himself, under the influence of the sentiments with which he 
was closely surrounded, sometimes so far lost himself as to 
use expressions which were at least equivocal in their im- 
port. 

The year 1843 was declared by O'Connell to be the des- 
tined era of Repeal. By that time the movement had as- 
sumed proportions that more than reproduced the situation 
in 1829. The Rent rose to $5,000 a week. All classes of 
the people contributed freelv and substantial indications of 
sympathy poured in from England, France and America. 
The real government of Ireland was, once more, the Asso- 
ciation, and the Association was O'Connell. He neglected 
his place in parliament to devote all his attention to the agi- 
tation, and Sir Robert Peel, when questioned officially 
as to the state of Irish affairs, announced his inability under 
existing law to suppress the agitation, though he declared 
his unfaltering resolution never to consent to the Repeal of 
the Union. O'Connell scoffingly pointed out that a similar 
declaration had preceded the concession of Catholic relief. 

As the weeks passed on, the excitement grew. Unpre- 
cedented numbers flocked to the monster-meetings. The 
places chosen were as far as possible the scenes of events 
glorious in the traditions of independent Ireland. All the 
peasantry within the radius of several days' journey attended 
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in companies marshalled by their priests. At the first of 
the series 30,000 persons were present. A month later 
150,000 attended: and in August at the hill of Tara — the 
historic seat of the ancient Celtic kings — a quarter of a 
million Irishmen heard the voice and felt the influence of 
their leader. 

Assemblages of such a size and character were unpre- 
cedented in history. There was no disturbance, no breach 
of the peace, not even confusion. In implicit obedience to 
the will of their chief, the multitudes assembled, testified by 
the act their devotion to the cause of an Irish parliament 
and quietly dispersed to their homes. But to the ministry 
it was inconceivable that the people, particularly the Irish 
people, could long be restrained by any man from perceiv- 
ing and exercising the physical power which lay dormant in 
such numbers and such discipline. And to the British 
Ministry it was a preposterous idea that the unprincipled 
demagogue whom they saw in O'Connell could really wish 
to restrain them. The closest watch therefore was kept 
upon the utterances of the speakers and upon the actions of 
the hearers to detect the first symptom of illegality or 
sedition. That this scrutiny was so long unsuccessful is the 
crown of the Liberator's genius. 

The culminating scene in this great drama was enacted 
in October. For the 8th of that month a meeting had been 
appointed at Clontarf, a suburb of Dublin, and a place re- 
nowned in history for the crushing defeat of a Norse invad- 
ing expedition by Brian Boru, one of the most famous of 
Ireland's ancient kings. The proximity of the place to 
Dublin promised an even greater attendance than had yet 
been known. Davs before the appointed date the move- 
ment of the people toward the Capital from outlying regions 
was begun. Even from England and Scotland large num- 
bers of strangers were attracted by sympathy or curiosity ; 
when suddenlv. on the day before the time set, a proclama- 
tion was issued by the Lord Lieutenant prohibiting the 
meeting as illegal and declaring that it should be prevented 
at all hazards. 
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The blow fell with an awful shock upon O'Connell. Again 
and again he had assured the people that so long as order 
was maintained no interference by the government was 
possible ; that they were violating no law, but were only ex- 
ercising the right of all British subjects freely to express 
their views on political questions. He had often defied the 
government to interfere with the peaceful exercise of this 
right, and the challenge had never been accepted. The con- 
viction that interference with the meetings would be in- 
tolerable tyranny had been forced deep into the people's 
hearts by both their leader's words and their previous im- 
munity. And now on the very eve of the greatest of all 
meetings, when countless thousands of people were already 
in motion toward the rendezvous, that tyranny had become 
a fact. 

O'Connell was appalled to think of the consequences if 
the people should take him at his word and persist in as- 
sembling in spite of the troops arrayed to prevent them. 
He believed that the government had delayed its proclama- 
tion till the last moment for the purpose of making a con- 
flict inevitable, trusting to its trained forces to make short 
work of the unarmed masses. Though his younger and 
hotter-headed associates urged that now was the time to join 
issue with the government definitely and to insist on their 
rights and let the responsibility for consequences fall where 
it belonged. O'Connell could not endure the possibilitv of 
bloodshed. 

A short and anxious consideration resulted in a resolu- 
tion that the meeting must not be held and that every pos- 
sible exertion must be made so to inform the people. Mes- 
sengers were sent out in every direction to turn back the 
bands converging on Clontarf. The most earnest injunc- 
tions were issued to avoid contact with the military which 
had been sent there, and to refrain from all disorder that 
might provoke attack. Once more was illustrated the om- 
nipotence of O'Connell's sway ; though multitudes swarmed 
in the neighborhood of the designated place the anxious 
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day passed without a tumult. The-law abiding spirit was 
triumphant. 

"What next?'' was the question on the lips of excited 
millions in many nations. The answer was not long 
awaited. Moral pressure in favor of repeal could go no 
further. To its utmost manifestation the government had 
simply opposed arbitrary brute force. O'Connell had taught 
his followers to believe sincerely that this could not be done. 
It was done, and the mainstay of their hopes was broken. 
They were dazed by the cruel undeceiving. The govern- 
ment gave them no time to recover. A few days after the 
proclamation of the meeting O'Connell himself and a num- 
ber of the other leaders of the movement were arrested. 

Again the agitator exerted himself to allay the popular 
excitement which threatened to culminate in violence. But 
aided bv the submission of the accused, the government 
pressed its advantage vigorously. Though the sympathy of 
the people for their leaders was expressed in no uncertain 
way, though the Repeal Rent rose to enormous proportions 
and the meetings of the Association were more enthusiastic 
than ever, yet there was wide difference, felt rather than 
expressed, between the time when O'Connell was the proud 
rival of the administration and that when he was a petitioner 
for justice in its courts. 

The trials, monster trials, as they were called, took place 
in the early part of 1844. Every resource in the power of 
the government was remorselessly used to secure convic- 
tion. All the expedients which O'Connell had been wont 
to denounce in the case of others were now resorted to in 
his own. The jury, practically made up by the crown 
officers, had not a Catholic on it, nor a liberal Protestant. 
Most of the judges were bitter Tories and their charge to 
the jury was said by a British peer to have been indis- 
tinguishable from the prosecuting attorney's plea. Under 
the circumstances it is not surprising that the defendants 
were convicted. On the 30th day of May the great agita- 
tor was committed to prison under sentence of a year for 
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conspiracy. Still his chief anxiety was that the people 
should maintain order, and to this purpose he more than once 
addressed them in public letters from the Bridewell. Even 
in his humiliation he was a more important factor in the 
peace of Ireland than the government itself. 

His imprisonment, however, was not very long. The cir- 
cumstances of the trial became the case the occasion of ex- 
ceedingly bitter attacks on the govrnmeent in the House of 
Commons, and when in due course came on appeal before the 
Lords, an opinion reflecting very severely on the proceed- 
ings in the lower court, reversed the verdict and ordered the 
prisoners' discharge. Early in September they were set free. 

At the age of sixtv-nine a man of O'Connell's expe- 
rience could hardly be expected to display the elasticity of 
youth. To his intimates it was known that the shock of 
Clontarf had profoundly affected his spirit, and he emerged 
from confinement a broken man. The exultation of triumph 
and the general jubilation over his release roused him in a 
measure again, but the strain had at last proved too great 
for even his mighty frame. For three years longer he con- 
tinued to devote his waning strength to the interests of his 
country. The great famine came on, and his heart was 
wrung by the awful suffering of his people. Some of his 
old fire appears again in the efforts he made to extort from 
England's quarreling politicians aid for the starving multi- 
tudes. In February of 1847 he made his last speech in 
parliament. The magnificent form that had so often im- 
pressed even a hostile house was shockingly wasted now. 
The wonderful voice that had compelled the attention of 
thousands in the open air was now but an inaudible whisper. 
Two months later, Daniel O'Connell was dead. 
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